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MONTANA SAFE IF VOTE 
IS NOT TAMPERED WITH 





Anaconda Ballots Held Ba 


Watch—Nebraska Apparently Lost—Hope Not 


Yet Given Up 


ck But Suffragists Are On 


in South Dakota 





Montana is safe, as The Wom- 
an’s Journal goes to press, unless 
the vote there is tampered with by 
The final re- 
sult is not yet known in Nebraska, 
but the 
against 
later returns have come in. 


the hostile interests. 
unfavorable majority 
suffrage has grown, as 
Hope 
is not entirely given up in South 
Dakota. The victory in Nevada 
proved even more sweeping than 
was at first supposed, and the ma- 
jority has crept up to 3,000. 

The following telegram was re- 
ceived by The Woman's Journal. 


Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 9, 1914. 
Woman's Journal: 

With 12 uncounted 
Nebraska suffrage amendment is 
8,000 votes behind. Result shows 
Nebraska’s predominating foreign 
element is an enemy larger than 
any State which has tried for suf- 
Campaigning shows effect. 
Railroad and union labor favor- 
able. Omaha only nine hundred 
against. 


counties 


frage. 


Ethel Hockett. 


Rapid City, S. D., Nov. 6, 1914. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell: 








MRS. MUNDS WINS 
THE SENATORSHIP 


Suffrage President Leads Entire 
Democratic Ticket As _ First 
Arizona Woman Senator 








Mrs. Frances Willard Munds 
was elected last week as Arizo- 
na’s first woman senator. She 
led the entire Democratic ticket, 
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SENATOR FRANCES MUNDS 





defeating her Republican oppon- 
ent by 600-votes. 
Mrs. Munds is 
the Arizona Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation. It was she who led the 
women of the State to victory for 
the suffrage amendment in IgI2. 
She secured the Democratic nom- 
ination at the primaries with the 
backing of the women voters, 
winning over a combination of 
corporation and liquor interests 
against which only one candidate 
besides herself pulled through. 


president of 


All six Black Hill counties gave 
majority for suffrage and all coun- 
ties yet heard from west of the 
Missouri river. Results in State 
not yet known. 

Rose Bower, 
District Stat 
Franchise League. 


Sec’y Southwest 





‘The returns in Montana, after 
favoring first one side and then 
the other for three days, finally 
showed on Saturday to a favorable 
majority of 3,500 with half of the 
precincts heard from. The ballots 
in a dozen counties, however, have 
been sealed up without a count on 
the constitutional amendments. 

Rumors that the Montana anti- 
suffrage interests were making an 
attempt to steal the election in 
their State disturbed the headquar- 


ters of the campaign committee 
Nov. 7. 
The report came when Miss 


Jeanette Rankin, president of the 
Montana Association, telegraphed 
to. Mrs.. Medill McCormick that, 
while there was a majority of 
2,000 suffrage 
amendment with several precincts 
to be heard from, the Anaconda 


votes for the 


results were being mysteriously 


held back. This caused the wom- 
en to fear fraud. 
Mrs. McCormick 


telegraphed the Montana women 


immediately 


to obtain the most experienced 
and able lawyers to get a fair 
count in Anaconda. She received 
the following telegram in reply: 
“Have sent delegations of wom- 
en to Anaconda headed by Miss 
Edith Clinch to against 
tampering with the ballot. Have 


protest 


secured services of local attorneys. 
Another 
Mrs. May Atwater has gone to 
Boulder to official 
We are still gaining. The 


delegation headed by 
watch the 
count, 
enemy is rabid over our action 
and the newspapers will not con- 





cede our victory.” 

The vote broke about even in 
Butte, and suffrage only ran about 
200 behind in Helena. The amend- 
Missoula and 


ment carried in 


| Bozeman. 


Mrs. John Pyle, president of the 
South Dakota lran- 
chise League, will not concede de- 
feat of suffrage in that State un- 
til complete returns are in. 


Universal 


The early unfavorable reports 
South Dakota had 
based upon returns from 


from been 
Sioux 
Falls and other cities which gave 
majorities against suffrage, but the 
returns began to grow more favor- 
able Friday. Partial returns from 
nineteen counties had shown 5,306 
in favor to 9,048 against, but when 
twenty-four 


counties had been 


i1WO NEW STATES MAKE WEST SOLID 











WHITE - FREE STATES 
GRAY - NEAR CAMPAIGN 
STATES. 
NOTE: ILLINOIS HAS 
PRESIDENTIAL. SUFFRAGE 


wey 















DELEGATES POUR 
INTO NASHVILLE 





National Convention This Week 
Brings Together Suffragists 
from Entire Country 


From all over the country dele- 


gates poured into Nashville, 
Tenn., this week for the forty- 
sixth annual convention of the 


National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. ‘The Woman’s 
Journal goes to press before the 
beginning of the convention, but 
a full report will be given next 
week. With at least two new suf- 
frage States to celebrate, the con- 
vention will be a jubilant as well 
as a determined one. 

The program was to open with 
an informal conference of the na- 
fional executive council Wednes- 
day, but the convention proper 
order until 
Thursday morning. Mayor Hil- 
Howse of Nashville gave 


was not called to 
ary FE. 
the welcoming address and there 
from committees. 


were reports 


The congressional report occu- 
pied the afternoon and the presi- 


dent’s address and a celebration 


day evening program. 

The program for the other days 
was _ as follows: 

Friday—Presentation of budg- 
et; report of executive secretary; 
reports on the press bureau on 
literature corporation. 

Friday evening—Program ar- 
ranged by the Men’s 
League, James Lees Laidlaw pre- 


National 


siding. 

Saturday—Nomination of  of- 
ficers, greetings from Southern 
States Woman Suffrage Confer- 
ence by Miss Kate M. Gordon, 
reports on-presidential and church 


suffrage. 








(Continued on Page 299.) 


(Continued on Page 2gy.) 


of the campaign States the Thurs-]: 

















A Glad Rhyme 
By Florence Cross Wits helt 


Sing a song of commot sense, 
A box full of votes, 

Seven black unsuffrage States, 
Baking hot with hopes. 


When the box was opened 
The States began to sing, 
“Two of us have seen the light! 
It’s better than a king!” 


One woman in New York the 


other day gave $35,000 anony- 
mously for equal suffrage. This 


does not look as if all the advo- 





cates of the cause were moved by 


ithe love of notoriety. 





‘WOMEN VOTE FOR 
CHICAGO’S HEALTH 





Save Day for Two Men Who 
Have Fought for Better Sew- 
age Handling 
Women’s votes in Chicago at 

the election last week rendered 

an important service for the 
public health. Of the three san- 
itary district trustees, who over- 
see the sewage of the city, wom- 
en changed the result in two 

About 150,000 women 

went to the polls, according to 

the Chicago Herald. Their votes 
also elected Charles L. Billings, 
who introduced the suffrage bill 

‘in the Illinois Legislature, to fill 

a vacancy as judge of the Munic- 

| ipal Court. 

| The positions on the board of 

| Sanitary trustees were the most 

|important for which women could 

‘vote at this November election. 

| Phe new voters were able to re- 

felect Wallace G. Clark and 

George W. Paullin, who 

composed the protesting minority 

against the extravagance of which 
the Democratic board is accused. 

The men’s vote alone would have 

elected all three Democratic can- 

didates, placing the board under 
the absolute control of the Demo- 


cases, 





have 


crats. 
The sewage problem in Chicago 
has recently become serious. A 


short time ago Oscar E, Hewitt 
wrote in the Chicago Herald: 
“Experts have told the board 
that Chicago’s sewage must be 
treated by methods other than 
dilution. They have represented 
that the $80,000,000 canal will be- 
come a malodorous nuisance in- 
stead of a beneficient protector.of 
health—unless something is done. 
“The present board. is doing 
nothing effective along this_line. 





(Continued on Page. .299.) 













































































































The Man and the Woman were in a her fingers. “I'm going to pick flowers MAKE WAR ON WAR! THE VOTE IN KANSAS 
_fieid together, where fair flowers| myself. Then at least I can see where ADVOCATE 
bloomed and shade trees spread their| the thorns are.” World-Wide Disarmament 
branches. The Man had found a) «yy dear,” answered the Man, hot- with an International Court Complete returns from sixty-two towns and cities of Kansas 
stone for the Woman to sit on. It was/jy, “you are not going to risk your Properly Policed at last week’s election show the following vote of men and 
far poor d from any of the shade trees,|/ Angers picking flowers yourself. You women as compared with that of the men alone in 1912: 
and quite jagged, and the Woman was| now very well that you can’t expect “ne os ~ om 
excsedingly uncomfortable. to have flowers without thorns. Sit AN-MADE WORLD ‘ 1914 
T can't sit on this stone &BY/ down, and stop being unreasonable.” Tow “ee ee - 
age Aye thee nog ‘s > bays But the Woman did not sit down. By Eugene A. Hecker Wi Piaag _ women Foret ge 
nt : nny oa om SS She walked away instead, and began Vilsey rere eeee noes 235 150 385 238 
a & bes geo ld rise the Man|P™ing up the brambles with deft fin-| __ - ~~ apap Belleville .........., 53! 355 886 542 
ut Defore she could rise the Man! gers and throwing them aside. Then| !he War Lord wills it: Envious}f_ Wamego.......... 524 350 874 593 
placed a restraining hand on her/i, tne area cleared of thorns she se- foes must bleed. _ Cottonwood Falls .. 325 325 650 370 
bar mg ” he said. i that | "eBely sathered her flowers. “God of our Fathers with us, we Strong City ....... 200 210 410 257 
y dear,” he said, in a tone : “Have you finished?” the Man asked le shall win, . Cuba Tr erer ere Tee 268 149° 417 265 
- meant : — hurt = ‘| finally, in a tone that was meant to} ¢a, King, but who remains to eee 452 655 1,107 1,142 
; . igehons y “ = veh nd 4! convey that the limit of his patience| gather +. a 424 339 763 424 
maw See Oe ~ wane 7 ©n@!had been reached. “Are you coming Che harvests? Why, the wom- Beare 235 138 373 265 
with which I have provided you? You! pack to this stone?” _ en, Let them feed Blue Rapids ....... 474 320 794 305 
= pod or rarely = . ie. tin ent exmmielt Om Wie The factories, too, nor fail to Courtland ......... 286 172 458 289 
‘But there isn’t a of sha ere,” ’ a... ae; ons Ap sa eat - : 
f r. an; and she proceeded to walk bear; ba need = ; : Eskridge rete e eee 340 265 611 380 
a ee oe ee straight across the field to the near- Mothers of soldiers; it has ever Lincoln Center 326 320 646 339 
“a impossible for you to est shade tree. There she examined Th —. + to submit. Eve's ori- Harper sree ee eeeene 306 227 533 346 
walk to any of the trees,” repried the| #!! the stones shadowed by its shelter- , os: . f _ ; rs ow eee eens 300 236 530 300 
é ing foliage, and then sat do n on a ene ii BAYS wereeeeeevees 397 437 334 815 
Man, in a tone that w to con- anguis s absolved; s ‘ 
vey that a po ona pres large flat one with a back to it. In ——. og tbsolved ; so God Chapman cores . 300 190 490 315 
“It 1g too far, and the field is full of After some time had elapsed, the ; ga (weewenwe 1,144 goo 2,044 1,147 
. Man strode across the field, and, very OTENCE .ocsccvene 2 141 439 346 
brambles, Sta h , “T 6 P ' , . . 
pe rn state th ge pl hot and red, planted himself in front oe — her sphere. Miltonvale ......... 289 211 500 312 
‘ of her. _ she may create, ; Atwood ........... 21 I 21 
So he went gaily off, and after an| - 5 ’ Toil work-dwarfed at machinery, Eureks 6 5 75 390 cee 
unconscionably long time returned Won't you sit down?” the Woman till the field I owes ure én aae 75 475 1,150 I 
with a handful of blossoms. As the|%%ked sweetly. “It’s a lovely stone. So ese , | : Abilene ........... 945 656 1,599 878 
, Bewldered he wised his brow, and Inspire the patriot, but may not Kinsley ........... 570 430 1/000 570 
Woman seized them eagerly, she gave ae ee , debate Baldwin wuahieas $40 420 950 592 
a sharp cry of pain. ” ; In the world’s forum, Nay, we cain 2 RX rs R 8 
“Why, they’re all full of thorns, and “IT think you must be a feminist. cannot yield D W :. ce re er oe an 9 1,500 4,389 2,54 
you’ve got the thorns so hidden that I} he said, at last, gazing at her intently.| \ place to her in councils of the rt DE shessanws 296 205 501 371 
couldn’t see them till after I had taken| “I’m afraid that’s what I am,” she State— eer far 8 aes eevee 487 108 455 275 
ae the flowers from you,” she remon-| replied, fastening a flower in his but []¢ would destr ry the home, which poy TrTTrrer ee 1,785 1,825 3610 1 B05 
*: strated, as she sucked the blood from} tonhole.-New York Call. we ‘must shield.” pt Springs ....... 160 83 = 108 
RAL = ——— a rn — UrAS eeeoererecesere 179 107 200 1g! 
Ef ———— oun, mune Arkansas City 1,050 1,050 106 1,600 
re BROTHERHOOD ~ heenigap Y sevee 08 105 2,109 ; 
» Geary County ...... 2, € »2C 2,21 
‘ ape sageal BRYAN IN BIG FINALE Geary County -ucs Sido 7. 3.g00 a0 
aura ain ai " « JY tee ee wee nee af IO) =‘ 
y pig lpi BeWOTER cccccccce 545 3490 O41 539 
If in one song’s all-compassing| Secretary Greeted With Rousing Cheers in Lincoln When He -sevkag tees e eens or 485 a 771 
range I could sin JelphOs .... 0000s 318 210 52 401 
All the Ge eke of life, A a rajah Asks Votes for Nebraka Women Concordia ......... 1,061 700 1,761 940 
might fling Manhattan ........ 1,300 1,300 2,600 1,327 
‘To your gaze all the jewels of Ind} When Secretary W. J. Bryan; “Bad people vote as a unit.]f Osage C’y (4 wards) 645 350 995 531 
In one scintillant string, touched upon equal suffrage the} Good people divide in their voting. agg Lodge ... 495 430 925 34 
Outside - world’s casement I'd} night before election in his speech] In every community where suf ie” errrre $55 497 = my 
Without favor or fear at Lincoln, Neb., the big audience jrage is an issue every man who is Westmoreland ..... 1 565 1 050 2,615 I 634 
And let in the fulness of time cheered him even more enthusias-| living by crime and vice is against eae 639 900 1,539 656 
All humanity hear. tically than when he referred to] woman suffrage. These bad men Nickerson .......+. 234 175 409 254 
iby ; : ; the political campaign in the State.| know by instinct that woman is Garden City ....... 530 540 1,070 755 
¢ Could | ao wae the blood of It was the concluding address of| their enemy. Why don’t good — i ileal aka ia pi = po pH 
e ; my i Ces & a =: ¢? PEED vc do 0s eens ee 2590 2 s 
: In one sonnet’s wonderful Mr. Bryan s speaking tour|people all know that woman is ae Ho 200 495 207 
measure through the West. their friend? SS 233 173 406 260 
All the beauty of life, as a wizard] “I have heldno mass meeting of “Suffrage is coming as sure as Osawatomie ....... 386 420 806 498 
All js lh yl June in one my friends to find what I ought to} tomorrow’s sun will rise. Nations Smith Center ...... 467 450 917 479 
J = wg gh sae ‘|think in regard to the suffrage} have adopted and repealed tariff — errr ee — my = 3,240 
I'd not wait until noon’s golden} @mendment,” said the Secretary of| laws but no community where sul- se cavicdaxs, Me 519 Laid 634 
flood, _ State. “I have made up my mind|frage has been adopted has gone Mankato ........-. 400 420 826 443 
bs . nee Serene me and if just one vote is cast for suf-| back. In answer to the argument Washington ....... 365 410 775 390 
W uN yy pie igh urned rec frage tomorrow you will know that that a great many women won't Ft. Scott ,tiesecdees Se 1,700 3,700 2,001 
I’d knock at the door of the|that is my vote. vote, | will say that this argu- oo eceuenes 592 382 974 638 
“Bor - ‘ ‘ : I s Qz :52 S45 
world. For one reason, I had a| ment applies to men as well. It —" . ae Py ua oda 
. oe — mother. This reason ought to ap-|takes constant urging to make 7 ae onsegen cam wna ha 
Could bE aw oe grm Mer C peal to all men. For another rea-| men cross the street to cast a bal- if re 49,902 37,318 87,220 50,904 
son I have a wife. This reason} lot. Even if women won't always . 















































That leads past our sight’s far- 











Martha Kimball, president of the 
New Hampshire Equal Suffrage 
Association, to fill out an unex- 


pired term on the Portsmouth 


have sense enough to keep out of 
the penitentiary and morals 
enough to go to church it follows 
that they will make good voters, 

















it would carry, he was applauded 
more vigorously than either Goy- 
ernor Morehead or Congressman 
Maguire. 
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That of November 21 will 
and will be full of meat. 





nal and that of November 7 and 21 for propa- 
ganda purposes, This week's paper will give fur- 
ther returns from the elections in the campaign States. 


ought to appeal to most men. vote. they will vote ‘ital is- 
thest star “We | od i ted f ¥ " — will vows on vite is Rev. Leslie Willis Sprague, off Mrs, Ada Morley, though blind, 
To that haven of ultimate good e have been marrie Or} sues. What harm if women should] . -/ ts the lender of the enliiean ; 
Where the hosts of the sera-| thirty years. Mrs, Bryan took me} let the men do the voting on minor Chicago, speaks on Saturday aida fi : New M hres ore 
: phim are, when I was young and she took] questions? They will form a band| morning, November 21, at the emp ai a — On elec- 
‘ It might be the Angel of Love : ‘ i: . : pei tion day she wrote to The Wom- 
Would lend me his trumpet great chances. Having seen her} of ‘reservists’ on which we can de-| Ford Hall lectures course, “Wom- an’s Jourasl: °“I sit here alon 
¢ . ci s : . : ans : sre alone 
ond than tried by every conceivable situa-| pend. Then when a great issue is}an and the State,” in Boston. He in darkness and solitude and pray 
> lor i . ii my 1A , ~ at ; af 
I would sound forth the Word|tion I shall ask nothing from the} involved we can call the reservists says: “I have always been an| before the sun sets all the women 
that can free government that I would not ask} out, iat : | eeiclin tie isan Gees ted ie toe 
All the sorrowing children of] to, er. “Dolities will te batter. act ardent supperter 0 oma oe: oF € 
. men. «< . rights in every department of life politically free this Nov. 3rd, 
The mother argument appeals} worse, for the entry of women. If 4 ’ tag : 
ny + to me deeply. When people who] they don’t get the ballot seeeiei including the State. Within ten| '9!4- If we win it will be as 
Hadorsements of equal suflrage t 2S nd lay traps for the| row ;  ¥ years women will vote in every great a day as when Columbus 
continue to come from the State 6 bse ve an 4 ps le : row, they will some day and as I) Ye wig at VY! discovered America: I can’t wait 
Federations of Women’s Clubs.|20YS wiom a mother has risked all) expect to be in politics for another|State of this Union. They willl ine slow mails so I run into Mag- 
The latest are those of West Vir-] 24 sacrificed all to make worthy|twenty years I will stand at the|vote, not because they wish | dalena on the 5th to get the news 
ginia and New Mexico. men, have the ballot, God forbid door to welcome them.” vote, for many of them do not/at first hand. The wire is 50 
a6 that I should tie the mother’s} Mr. Bryan was presented with] ., .. p : miles distant.” 
is 7 ; a. ne wish it. But they will vote because | Mes distant, 
The convention at Parkersburg,| hands by refusing her the right to| large bunches of chrysanthemums ; 
‘ | W. Va., passed unanimously the] vote. by the Lincoln suffragists. they ought to vote. And they c ie? ei 
‘ a resolution to record an “earnest| “After years of study of the es-| One of the significant features — to — ony because omen vo ec = rst — 
‘a 5 belief in the principle of political] sentials of good voting I have de-| of the evening was the applause Eve COREOS Se © Hole Gemenay . ri eecaige ss ae - 
i¢ e equality regardless of sex.” The] cided that two things are essential] given P. M. Whitehead, candidate so long as ge Ang of the people|week in Kansas, Oregon, Arizona 
¥ Bis endorsement in New Mexico is}to make a person vote well. They] for State superintendent, who filled govern the other half. and Alaska. 
‘. a ; especially noteworthy because of}are intelligence and morality. I{ out a few minutes of time between 
, bel the absence of organized suffrage] discovered a few days ago that|the close of Congressman Ma- 
it F activity in that State. there are 354 men and § women in! guire’s remarks and the arrival of FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 
* pas our State Penitentiary. I have no-| Secretary Bryan. When Mr. VERY acti ffraci : 
4 & The City Council of Ports- ticed that women outnumber the! Whitehead declared that he was ; active rp on ep bag hg use one or 
& ; mouth, N. H., appointed Miss| men in the churches. If women] for woman suffrage and believed more copies of this issue of The Woman’s Jour- 


be tke convention number 
































i Board of Education. The term SS “a ; . ; k 
ib did not expire until 1915; but in| publican party and elected to the ed, the full bench of the New ~~ — re yd ue rage te ay address at 
Ps. the meantime a well-known base- position. Miss Kimball was de- Hampshire Supreme Court also eo Suppy Wil De Ummes, 

ee pall player was pat up by the Re- | clared out, and when she protest- decided against her. 

ry , — a . 





MONTANA SAFE 


IF VOTE 


IS NOT TAMPERED WITH 


Concluded from Page 297) 
heard from, the vote stoed 17,691 
for and 21,838 against. Clay, Cod- 
ington, Moody, McCook, Minne- 
haha, Hutchinson, Hughes, Bea- 
dle, Kingsbury, Jerauld, Day, 
Hanson, Potter and Turner coun- 
ties showed unfavorable returns, 
while Hand, Fall River, Davison, 
Stanley, Perkins and every county 
in the Black Hills went for suf- 
frage. But about half of the coun- 
ties had not been heard from. 





Fhe following statement comes 
to The Woman’s Journal from 


Mrs. M. B. Munson, who has 
campaigned the State for eight 
months, said that the Douglas 
county vote was about five times 
better than she figured. 

“We expected to lose it by 
5,000,” she said. “We expect to 
win our majority in the western 
part of the State and also expect 
to get the 35 per cent. of the vote 
for Governor easily.” 





Mrs. Draper Smith, president of 
the Nebraska Woman Suffrage 
Association, has been withholding 


judgment until further returns are 


the Nebraska Equal Suffragelin. If suffrage should lose, the 
Campaign Committee: _ |State has a tremendous working 
“Nebraska’s second campaign|force with which to win next time, 


for woman suffrage has come and 
has ended in failure? No. Two 
years ago there was so little inter- 
est in the subject that probably a 
thousand persons would have an- 
swered aye to the vote had a refer- 
endum been taken. Two months 
ago, politicians began to speak 
patronizingly of the “rather good” 
campaign of the suffragists. Two 
weeks ago, the political managers 
began to wonder if perhaps there 
was a chance of Nebraska women 
being voters after Nov. 3, and the 
vote polled speaks for itself of the 
result of the campaign of educa- 
tion waged by the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association dur- 
ing 1913-14. The weakness of our 
campaign lay either in the fact 
that it was commenced too late or 
that it took the voters too long to 
learn, Like the Lady or the Tiger, 
each must frame the answer— 
which? 

“One thing is certain. 
sociation proceeds with its new 
campaign without loss of any time. 
We have learned that it requires 
time. We will lose none, and in 
1916 by legislative act, or in 1918, 
by initiative, this question will be 
re-submitted and Nebraska men, 
then wiser and further on their 
way toward a realization of the 
motto of their State, “Equality Be- 
fore the Law,” will return the 
proper answer. 

“No question is ever settled un- 
til it is settled right.” 


The as- 





It has proved an exciting race in 
Nebraska. Early returns had set 
a majority of 5,000 against, but by 
Wednesday night this had been 
cut to 3,000. Out of 1,650 pre- 
cincts, 541 gave 27,130 for suffrage 
to 30,186 against. By Thursday 
night, with 581 precincts heard 
from, the suffrage vote had crept 
up to 34,042, while the vote 
against was only 36,396—a major- 
ity of about 2,300. Douglas Coun- 
ty, containing Omaha, showed at 
that time an unfavorable majority! 
of about 900, but Lancaster Coun-| 
ty, containing Lincoln, went for 
suffrage 5,728 to 4,889. Three 
fifths of the State was vet to re- 
port. 





The following telegram was re- 

ceived by The Woman’s Journal: 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 5, 1914. 
Woman’s Journal: 

Returns very slow. Antis will 
carry Douglas County containing 
Omaha by about 600. Still a pos- 
sibility of our carrying State, as 
the total against us is about 3,000 
with many western counties to 
hear from. We still have hopes 
and will not give up the ship. 


she says. 





Mrs. I’. A. Harrison of Lincoln, 
State Secretary, said: ‘“We have 
not given up hope yet. The west- 
ern counties which have not been 
heard from yet may swing more 
votes to suffrage. If we are de- 
feated, the work will not stop.” 





An Associated Press despatch 
Saturday night again said that suf- 
frage had heen decisively defeated, 
but with only half of the State 
heard from, little credence could 
be attached to it. 





According to figures given by 
the press, three fourths of the 
counties in North Dakota showed 
equal suffrage 7,648 votes behind. 





It was apparent even the morn- 
ing after election that suffrage had 
won a sweeping victory in Nevada. 
The next day returns showed the 
majority running up to 3,000. 

With one third of the Goldfield 


of 90 was recorded. A majority of 
250 was expected in Lida, Horn- 
silver, Blair, Silver Peak and 
Columbia. 

Tonopah reported two to one in 
favor of suffrage on the count to 
date. Reno’s majority against 
the amendment was only 600. 

Winnemucca reported that par- 
tial returns carried Humboldt 
county by 300. Golconda report- 
ed 60 for the amendment and 16 
against. Mill City gave 9 for suf- 
frage and none against. 

Yerington gave 138 for and 115 
against out of 346 cast. Elko 
county reported the amendment 
ahead in Elko and Clover Valley. 
Austin reported 128 for and 46 
against. Caliente reported on a 
count ef 153 votes, 96 for and 21 
against. 





Exact figures are not yet known 
to show the size of the defeat in 
Ohio and Missouri. 

Many, however, found reason 
for gratification in the Missouri 
result. 

“The news from Missouri 
make a profound impression in the 
South,” said Mrs. Medill McCor- 
mick. “Suffrage drew the largest 
vote of any of the fifteen amend- 
ments. The adverse vote in Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis was much 
smaller than was anticipated and 
surprised the politicians. The 
women already have decided in 
view of the small adverse major- 
ity to petition the Legislature for 
a special election next year.” Mrs. 
McCormick says the general re- 
sults were highly gratifying and 


will 





sh James Richardson. 


vote counted, a suffrage majority | ~ 


WOMEN VOTE FOR 
CHICAGO’S HEALTH 


Concluded from Page 397) 


The president of the board has 
intimated that he is against treat- 
ment of sewage by sprinkling 
beds, filtration or sedimentation 
tanks, although the need of an 
auxiliary system of some kind was 
pointed out. three years ago by 
the chief engineer of the district 
in a report which the federal en- 
gineers commended, A _ plan 
should be worked out now, The 
nine trustees of the district, of 
which three will be elected in No- 
vember, will decide what the plan 
shall be, or whether there shall 
be any plan at all.” 

“The district is spending an 
enormous amount of money. Its 
pay roll has increased materially. 
There is good reason to believe 
that an investigation of the dis- 
trict by the public efficiency bu- 
reau would result in valuable in- 
formation.” 

If Paullin and Clark had not 
been elected, the present adminis- 
tration of the board would have 
been in complete control. The 
Herald says, editorially : 

“The fact that Trustees Paullin 
and Clark, the two most indefati- 
gable protesters against waste 
and extravagance on the sanitary 
board, were retained as trustees 
largely by the women’s votes 
proves that optimistic estimates 
of the psychology of the woman 
voter were fairly correct. 

“The politicians of all parties 
are now keen about discovering 
the feminine political psychology, 
with a view to making a proper 
sort of appeal to it. The re-elec- 
tion of Messrs. Paullin and Clark 
should prove illuminating. One 
way to appeal to the woman voter 
as a woman is to nominate first- 
class men for office.” 





improved organization in all initia- 
tive and referendum States. 





Returns from 56 counties in 
Ohio show a total vote for suf- 
frage of 300,000, a gain of 50,000 
votes in two years. 

Mrs. Dora Sandoe Bachman, 
vice-president of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, said, accord- 
ing to the Ohio State-Journal: “I 
never expected that we were going 
to win this year. We will have to 
conduct a long educational cam- 
paign before we can expect vic- 
tory. It is always difficult to ac- 
complish any radical change. But 
we have opened up new channels 
so that later we may reach people 
we could not before. Many who 
had not given the suffrage ques- 
tion much thought are getting ac- 
customed to the idea and when 
they have studied it, will favor giv- 
ing women the franchise.” 

Mrs. Bachman thinks that the 
vote polled against suffrage this 
fall does not necessarily mean an 
increase of anti-suffrage senti- 
ment. She explained: “Only 40 
per cent. of the total number of 
voters in Ohio cast their vote two 
years ago, and this year practically 
the total vote was cast.” 





A mile of pennies means just $844.- 
80. Many clubs are taking this meth- 
od to augment their treasuries, Strips 
of cardboard just large enough to hold 
sixteen pennies are distributed among 
club members, who see to it that 
friends have an opportunity to affix 
the nimble coins. Strips of surgeon's 
plaster are admirable to hold cents, 
and the small amounts, so easily se- 





cured, make a fine showing in the 


that efforts would be renewed with total. 
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MANY DELEGATES AT 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Concluded from Page 297) 

Saturday evening — Addresses 
on the State and National cam- 
paigns, by Mrs, Glenna Smith Tin- 
nin, Washington; Miss _ Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Massachusetts; 
Mrs, Antoinette Funk, of the Con- 
gressional Committee, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance. Miss Zona Gale will 
read an original story. 

Sunday—Mass meeting at Ry- 
man Auditorium, at which Miss 
Jane Addams, Mrs. _ Rosika 
Schwimmer of Hungary and Mrs. 
Desha Breckinridge will speak. 

Sunday evening—Officers of 
the National Association “At 
Home” to delegates’ and visitors. 

Monday—-Adoption of budget 
and fund raising, report of resolu- 
tions committee and election of 
officers. 

Monday evening—The Moving 
Picture Suffrage Play, “Your 
Girl and Mine.” 

Tuesday—Meeting of the na- 
tional executive council. 
from various State 
Associations who have declared it 
their intention to attend the Na- 
tional Convention are as follows: 


Delegates 


Alabama: Mrs. H. H. Snell, 
Mrs. A. M. Taylor, Mrs. O. R. 
Hundley, Mrs. A. J. Bowron, 


Miss Helen Benners, Mrs. F. D. 
Losey, Mrs. J. B. Parke, Mrs. F. 
G. DuBose, Mrs. Milton Humes, 
Mrs. Felix Baldridge, Mrs. Julia 
Gillespie, Mrs. F. H. Mason, Miss 
Amelia Worthington, Mrs. Solon 
Jacobs. Alternates: Mrs, Nixon 
Norris, Mrs. R. E. Jackson, Mrs. 
Charles Caldwell, Mrs. John Gra- 
ham, Miss Ruth Yerion, Mrs. 
Margaret Mickler, Mrs. Wilburn 


=-|Hill, Mrs. Virginia Clay-Clopton. 


Deiaware: Miss Mabel Ver- 
non, Mrs. Anna L. Arniel. 
Florida: Mrs. Frederick C. 
Locke, Mrs. John Schnarr, Miss 
Louise Locke, Mary A. Safford, 
Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Roselle C. 
Cooley. Alternates: Mrs. Irene 
Adams, Mrs. Anna Andrus. 
Georgia: Mrs, Emily McDou- 
gald, Mrs. Kathleen Harrington, 
Miss Aurelia Roach. Alternates: 
Miss Eleanor Raoul, Mrs. M. C. 
Hardin. 

Indiana: .Mrs, M. L. Hager. 
man, Mrs. Lincoln Lesh, Mrs. J 


G. Baum, Miss Helen C. Ben- 
bridge. 
Iowa: Mrs. George H. France, 


Mrs. F. C. Patterson, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Branner, Mrs. P. J. Mills, 
Miss Burghardt, Mrs. Frank W. 
Dodson. 


Kentucky: Mrs. Thomas Jef- 









ferson Smith, Mrs. E, L. Hutchin- 
son, Mrs. R. A. McDowell, Mrs. 
Pattee B. Semple, Mrs. Henry M. 
Blane, Mrs. C. M. Freeman. 
Massachusetts: Miss’ Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, Mrs. Teresa A. Crowley, 
Mrs, Gertrude Halliday Leonard, 
Mrs. Glendower Evans, Mrs. 
Mary Hutcheson Page, Mrs. 
Frederick P. Bagley, Mrs. Maude 
Howe Elliott, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, 
Mrs. Thomas’ Roland, Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson, Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley, Mrs. Agnes Morey, 
Mrs. Jesse S. Atwater, Mrs. Flor- 
ence B. Mayhew, Mrs. Emma L. 
Blackwell, Mrs. E. B. Townsend, 
Miss Mabel C. Willard, Miss Ag- 
nes FE. Ryan, Mrs. Francis Pea- 
body Magoun, Miss Emity Fisher, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, Mrs. James 
A. Parker, Mrs. E. Frances 
Brown, Mrs. J. Lovell Little, Dr. 
Delia O’Connell, Mrs. Margaret 
Jacobson, Miss Mary Carson, 
Miss Anne Withington. 
Minnesota: Miss Youmans. 


Missouri: Mrs. William C. 
Chaney. 

New York: Mrs. Carr Van 
Anda, Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
Mrs. Robert Adamson, Miss 
Marion May, Mrs. Helen Hoy 


Greeley, Mrs. Wilmer R. Kerns, 
Miss Mary Wagner, Miss Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. A. S. Capwell, Miss 
Ida Craft, Mrs. Arthur L. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Emma Bb. Sweet, Mrs. 
Alfred Lewis, Mrs. George W. 
Topliff, Mrs. George Howard 
Lewis, Mrs. F. H. Gaylord. 
Ohio: Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton. 
Oklahoma: Mrs. H. C. Risher, 
Mrs, A. B. Hegler, Mrs. Laura 
Whipple, Mrs. Cora D. Hammett, 
Mrs. Almira M. Straughen. 
Rhode Island: Miss Mary B. 
Anthony, Miss Elizabeth 
Yates. 
Tennessee: 


Upham 


Miss Sara Ruther- 
B. McKinney, 
French, Mrs. 


ford, Mrs. Annie 
Mrs. L. Crozier 
Guilford Dudley, Mrs. Kenny, 
Mrs. Isaac Reese, Mrs. Frank 
Woodward, Mrs. W. H. Case, 
Miss Isabell Gettys, Mrs. Lena 
Warner, Mrs. A. S. Buchanan, 
Mrs. Robert Beatty, Mrs. J. D. Al- 
len, Mrs. H. J. Kelso, Mrs. David 
Meriwether, Mrs. E. M. Gillen- 
water, Miss Margaret Ervin, Miss 
Hannah Price. Alternates: Mrs. 
Frances Fort Brown, Miss C. J. 
Wester, Miss Noa, Mrs. Sarah 
Hood, Miss Mary Trigg, Mrs. C. 
S. Simms, Mrs. T. A. Hesey, Miss 
Frances Church, Mrs. A. Y. Scott. 

Wisconsin: Mrs. E. S. Jordan, 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Mrs. E. M. 
Fuller, Miss Zona Gale. 








A minimum wage order affect- 
ing all women workers and unions 
of ordinary ability in Minnesota 
has been promulgated by the 
State Minimum Wage Cominittee. 
The orders will go into effect Nov. 


23. 


An amendment providing that 
80 per cent. of all employees in 
any business should be American 
citizens was defeated in Arizona. 
A proposal to abolish capital pun- 
ishment was also lost. 





Jecause her husband was blind, 
Mrs. Thomas Schall virtually ran 
his campaign for Congress in the 
Tenth Minnesota district. She 
piloted his automobile and led him 
to the platform as he went about 
the district making speeches. 





And Mr. Schall won. 


Six lectures on Government by 
Crystal Eastman Benedict will be 
given in New York Friday morn- 
ings, January 8, 15, 22, 29, and 
February 5 and 12, at eleven 
o'clock, at the Equal Franchise 
Society rooms. 

Six lectures on The Economic 
and Sociological Theories Under- 
lying Our Democratic Form of 
Government, by Mrs, Jessica G. 
Cosgrave, will be given on Mon- 
day mornings, February 8 and 15, 
and March 1, 8, 15, and 22, at 
eleven o’clock, at the Equal Fran- 
chise Society rooms. 





For the first time in Natal, women 
who possess the same qualifications 
required of men have been entered 
upon the burgess roll, and are thereby 





entitled to vote, 
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CHICAGO WOMEN TURN SCALE 


Among suffragists last week the interest in the cam- 
paign States overshadowed everything else. The friends 
of equal rights were so happy over having gained two 
States, and so eager to know the result in those other 
States where it was in doubt, that they overlooked the 
brilliant things women were doing elsewhere. 

One of the places where they distinguished them- 
selves was in Cook County, Ill, (Chicago). There were 
116,580 women who cast their ballots, although at this 
election they could not vote for the main officers to be 
chosen, They were especially disappointed not to be 
able to vote for members of the board of county com- 
missioners, for which Miss Mary McDowell and Miss 
Mary Vittum were candidates. As this board controls 
the poorhouse, the hospital, and many other institutions 
the 
that women cannot vote 
a public calamity. Miss 
far ahead of their ticket, 


which would benefit by having woman's viewpoint 
represented, the court decision 
for county officers is felt to be 
McDowell and Miss Vittum ran 
on a vote of the men alone, and if the women could have 
added their votes on the same side, they would probably 
have been elected. 

As in the Chicago election of last April, the women’s 
vote turned the scale in a number of wards, and in every 
case turned it in favor of the better candidate. They 
elected Charles L. Billings, Republican, Judge of the 
Municipal Court, to fill a vacancy, when he would other- 
wise have been defeated; and they elected Wallace G. 
Clark and George W. Paullin as sanitary trustees. The 
Chicago Herald said editorially: 

“The fact that Trustees Paullin and Clark, the two 
most indefatigable protesters against waste and extrava- 
gance on the sanitary board, were retained as trustees 
largely by the women’s votes proves that optimistic es 
timates of the psychology of the woman voter were fairly 
correct. 

“The majority of woman voters will probably, for a 
long time, at least, vote substantially as the male mem- 

There is a reason for this, aside 
The husband and wife enjoy ex- 


bers of the family vote. 
from man’s influence. 
actly the same condition in life, and they are apt to think 
alike politically as a result. 

“There is thus small prospect of a ‘woman's party’ in 
the sense of a large and effective political organization 
based on the distinction of sex and supposedly radical dif- 
ferences in the political aims of men and women. 

“The politicians of all parties are now keen about 
discovering the feminine political psychology, with a 
view to making a proper sort of appeal to it. One way to 
appeal to the woman voter as a woman is to nominate 
first-class men for office.” 

Out West, where women have been voting for nearly 
half a century, they found out this characteristic of the 
“feminine political psychology” long ago. Said ex-Chiei 
Justice Fisher of Wyoming: “If the Republicans nom- 
inate a bad man and the Democrats a good one, the Re 
publican women do not hesitate a moment to ‘scratch’ 
the bad and substitute the good. It is just so with the 
Democrats. I wish I could show the people at the East 
who are so exercised on the subiect of female suffrage jus! 
how it works. Instead of being an encouragement to 


fraud and corruption, it tends greatly to promote better 
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‘KANSAS *WOMEN’S “BIG VOTE 


Last week, while two new “States were granting 
women the ballot, the enfranchised women in other States 
were giving a good account of themselves with their 
votes. Mrs. Lucy B. Johnston, wife of the Chief Justice 
of Kansas, wrote to The Woman’s Journal the day after 
election: 

“The woman’s vote yesterday was so much larger 
than was expected that the election commissioners in 
many places failed to make adequate provisions, and | 
fear some women, and men, too, who were busy people 
had to leave without voting. Many of the towns that sent 
in their reports last night gave the women more than half 
of the entire vote cast; and, as these towns and cities are 
scattered throughout the State, it can be taken as a fair 
index of the entire State vote. 

“This is, as you know, an ‘off year,’ but the male 
vote will equal or exceed that ever cast at a presidential 
election, which proves the assertion that woman suffrage 
stimulates the male vote. 

“In Kansas the men have several thousand majority 
in population. Taking that with the fact that this is the 
first general registration of every woman, I think our 
men will be prouder than ever of having enfranchised 
us, 





The vote of Kansas was a family vote. Mrs. John- 
ston says she saw the voters “coming to the polls in fam- 
ily groups, just as they would go to church or any place 
of entertainment.” 


SUFFRAGE AND PEACE 


By Mrs. Desha Breckinridge 

In the beginning, individual disputes were settled 
by a trial at arms. Blood guilt was determined by the 
triumph of the strongest. Law courts, the trial by jury, 
“peace and arbitration” between individuals, have super- 
seded the barbaric method. But nations still go to war 
to settle disputes, and, as in the old trial at arms between 
individuals, it is assumed that might makes right. 

If ever civilized methods are to replace barbaric 
methods between nations, is there any better practical 


step that can be taken than to grant to women a share in 
government ? 








It would be well if every person whose heart cries 
out in horror at the present barbaric carnage taking place 
in Europe should re-read Olive Schreiner’s exposition, in 
her “Woman and Labor,” of one of the almost inevitable 
effects of granting political power to women. 

She uses as a simile a besieged town in which a 
breach has been made in the walls by the enemy. The 
soldiers run madly to snatch up material with which to 
fill the breach, they rush for a beautiful statue that 
adorns the market place. She pictures the pleading of the 
sculptor that the masterpiece of all his years of work, 
the supreme output of all his genius, shall be spared. 
She tells how he would plead with them to take some 
other commoner, less valuable material to cast into the 
breach. Then she asks: “What will women, the 
mothers of men, say, when the material which the war- 
lords seek to throw into the breach in the walls is the 
bodies of men? Will they not plead that these sons of 
theirs whose lives have cost them travail and pain and 
years of patient care and rearing shall be spared? Will 
they not plead also that the sons of other women may 
be spared—women who have themselves gone down on 
the grim battlefield of life in order that sons might be 
born, who have given their lives that others may come 
into the world?” 

For whatever the material loss of war, whatever the 
destruction of industry and of the products of labor there 
is no destruction so great, there is no loss so terrible to 
any country as the destruction and the loss of human 
lives. 

In the old savage days it was necessary that the 
birth-rate should be inordinately high in order that the 
losses from the warfare of tribes might be repaired. It 
was the women on whom fell not only the sorrows of 
war, but again its greatest burden. 

Is it fair that a man, or the men of any country. 
without heeding the voice or the protests of women, 
should be able to plunge that country into war; should 
be able to demand the awful human sacrifice of the sons 
of women; should throw upon women not only the sor- 
row and distress of seeing their children torn from them 
to be sacrificed to the god of war, but also ‘the burden 
of carrying on at home the industries on which human 
life depends, of doing the world’s work, not only wom- 
en's share of it, but in addition the share of those men 
who have been drafted for the armies? Is it fair that 
again when war has passed with all its wanton sacrifice: 
with its cruelty and its horror, the added burden of a 
greatly increased birth-rate—ynless the race is to be 
destroyed—should again be thrown upon the women of 
the country who have already borne so much more than 
their share of a catastrophe not of their making? 

International laws and courts of law will un- 
doubtedly be evolved, are being slowly evolved now. 
Their coming would be tremendously accelerated if in 
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government.” 
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every nation a new body of citizens were admitted into 
the government whose instinct and judgment, whose 
treménidous personal stake would be thrown against the 
barbarity of warfare. There is no single step forward 
which would have such far reaching effects for the weal 
of both men and women of every country as the doing 
of this one act of political justice toward half the popu- 


lation. The coming of the Reign of Peace waits upon 
the development of true Democracy.—Lexington 
Herald. 


WOMEN AND WAR 


The Woman’s Journal has asked a number of well 
known men and women whether they believe that wars 
would be less frequent if women had votes, and they have 
replied. Others have expressed their opinion unsolicited. 
Among those who believe that equal suffrage would tend 
to peace are Jane Addams, Mary Johnston, Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Lillian D. Wald, Zona 
Gale and Dr. Charles Fleischer. 





Mary Johnston Says Yes 
Question: Do you think there would be fewer wars 
if women could vote? 


Answer: Yes. 
Question: Why? 
Answer: I think that war,-as war, has still a fasci- 


nation for most men. I do not think that the mass of 
women are subject to this illusion. Therefore their 
weight in public affairs should tell against war. 

Huge armaments, so far from preventing, provoke 
war. I think that women would be less apt than men to 
vote public moneys into dreadnoughts and standing arm- 
ies, or to keep in office public servants who are known to 
be belligerent. 

With all its mistakes, the mother sex does not like 
to see its offspring killed or maimed—nor left in bitter- 
ness and poverty—nor quarrelsome with others. There 
are exceptions, of course, but the great majority of women 
are humane. When women understand that war can be 
warred against with ballots, the mass of their ballots will 
go, I think, into that side of the balance marked Peace. 


Dr. Stephen S. Wise Is Red Hot 


Do I believe that woman suffrage would render wars 
less frequent? No. I believe that woman suffrage,—that 
is to say, woman’s entire participation in the affairs of 
government,—would not only render wars less frequent, 
but make war impossible. Wars will cease to be waged 
when women shall have part and voice in the direction 
of the affairs of government. To me, nothing in all this 
world-welter that horrifies us anew from day to day is 
more terrible than the thought that no woman on earth 
has been asked whether this war should be. Women 
bear the last and most terrible cost of war. It is women 
who must go down into the hell of agony in order to give 
children to life, and their children are asked for war and 
compelled to go to battle without mothers and wives 
ever being consulted as to the rightness or the need of 
war, 

Incidentally, I must observe that if I were asked to 
name the crowning infamy of this war, I should mention 
not the destruction of Louvain nor the battering of the 
Rheims Cathedral, but the attitude of European govern- 
ments in urging men to wed as a matter of patriotic 
duty before setting forth to join their armies. This is 
done in the interest of a high birth-rate by governments 
which are wholly indifferent to the highest death-rate. 
I cannot conceive of any more awful insult that could be 
offered to womanhood than to invite women nominally 
to wed, but actually to permit themselves to be con- 
verted into breeding machines. To ask a man and 
woman to wed immediately before the man goes forth to 
war is to invite the birth of fatherless children and the 
making of mothers widowed before their children’s birth. 

There are sacrifices which the world may ask of 
women,—and women have a genius for sacrificing them- 
selves. But this is not to ask a sacrifice of woman. This 
is to ask her to immolate her body and to sink the high- 
est and holiest instincts of womanhood at the bidding of 
ruthless war. 

One of the great gains that is to come out of this 
war will be the end of man-made government. I see the 
question of suffrage receding into the background. The 
question is not, Shall women vote? for that will speedily 
be settled by the world,—in part, as a result of the war. 
The question is—How utilize the conscience and the 
spirit of womanhood in the interest of world-peace as 
between nations and of world-welfare within national 
boundaries. 

Lillian D. Wald’s View 


First, I believe that wars would be less frequent if 
women voted. 

Second, I believe that women would be less willing 
to vote large sums for armaments for the army and navy. 
They are temperamentally less stimulated than men by 
the call to force, and they also know of the great price 
that is paid for war. Some time ago, an English mem- 
ber of Parliament expressed with considerable vigor his 
opposition to extending the complete franchise to women 
in England, and based his objection upon his belief that 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS—NATIONAL AND STATE 








BRISTOW-MONDELL) AMENDMENT 


“(Susan B. Anthony Amendmecxt) 








.. Senate Resolution 130, and House 


ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths 


ators in favor, thirty-four opposed, 
failing by eleven of the necessary two- 


In the Senate: April 7, favorable report. 








SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage For Women 





SHAFROTH-PALMER AMENDMENT 


(State Initiative Amendment) 








Senate Resolution 128, and House 


Résolution 1 State Year Won Number Electoral Votes Re.viution 24 
J rr err eee POPE errr erreyT Teer ree 3 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- Colorado 9908 Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States extending the Sete re ee eee eee ee ee ee | eee 6 tion of the United States to grant woman 
right of suffrage to women. thie neceeese eccces — CORSO SOEs OOO ODO OS CCE OSC COB ORO 4 suffrage in certain contingencies in each 

Resdlvea by the Senate and ease of Rep- Waihinnton ANS Mis eeeee qo eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee : State. 
nenenthtiuen af the Datsed Qtahes ef Aatesten SS Co nioresnre ce stearate a TErrerrrrrrrerr rer rr errr rrr ys = Resolved by the Senate and House of 
oo Congress Assembled (two-thirds of each ee ee ere reesnsest : Representatives of the United States of 
- House! concurring therein), That' the Sol- men wee e cere eres eeeecesccoeees — cece reece ceecceesseseeecseee America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
lowing article be proposed to the legisla- >< il aa aaa caine aoe Tee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 10 of each House concurring therein), that the 
tures of the several States as an amend- nila al ieee nae cee ccececececcosenceceecoseee 5 following article is proposed as an amend- 
AERA cece ese e rer eerereceeses sees elds ssssseesesessserssssesseeses -_ ment to the Constitution of the United 


Presidential and Municipal Suffrage for Women 


of the said legislatures, shall be valid as 8 , : ; ; 
part of said Constitution, namely: SPINOID! hussecasuceadsoeavosscpnes TE ceccseetsceses, pmo: aes States, shall be valid to all intents and 
“Article —Section 1. The right of citl- purposes as a part of the Constitution, 
zens of the United States to vote shall not States Where Amendment Went to Voters Nov. 3 namely: 
be defined or abridged by the United States State House Senate Goes to Voters Number Electoral Votes Section 1. Whenever any number of 
or by any State on account of sex. er by initiative .... : 1914 18 pe pres of 4 ge to Pacge ex- 
, Montana ......eseeeeees - 75-2 15-2 1914 4 . ceeding 8 per cent. of the number of legal 
suman pe aan bes = “2 K grand Nebraska by initiative .... 1914 8 voters voting at.the last preceding general 
visions of this article.” PN si ecnvedadens coon 49-3 19-3 1914 3 election held in such State, shall petition 
, North Dakota ........ oe. 77-29 31-19 1914 5 for the submission to the legal voters of said 
Voted Upon: Ohio by initiative ....... 1914 24 State of the question whether women shall 
In the Senate: March 19, thirty-five Sen- South Dakota ............ 70-80 41-2 1914 5 have equal rights with men in respect to 
voting at all elections to be held in such 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and Must Pass Another 


thirds vote. State House Senate Goes to Voters Number Electoral Votes 
Reintroduced: | eee $1.26 31-15 1916 13 he tages vases of the Sate voting en te 
In the Senate: March 20, 1914, by Sena- Massachusetts ........... 168-39 34-2 1915 18 question shalt’ vets te faver of granting to 
tor Bristow, of Kansas. Pe ve cdcaccsones 49-4 15-3 1915 14 women such equal ‘rights, the same shall 
PSs to New York ...........s00s 125-5 40-2 1915 43 SHEDS De SEES CEE, Cupeaas 
Pennsylvania ............ 131-70 26-22 1915 38 - Se Cee. of lene of cue Tine 
to the contrary notwithstanding, 


States, which, when ratified by the Legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several 


State, such question shall be so submitted, 
and if, upon such submission, a majority of 





























some of them would probably be elected to the House 
of Commons, and it would be impossible to get sufficient 
appropriations for the army and navy. I agree with hir 
and the other men in England that that would be likely 
to be the result of admitting women to a more direc! 
share in the administration of the public money and that 
is one argument added to the others for agitating for the 


vote for women, 
Dr. Davis Says Women Hate War 


You have asked me rather a difficult question. | 
certainly believe that women, as a class, are very se- 
riously opposed to war. Whether or no the ballot in 
their hands would be a power to prevent it is another 
question. The influence of the ballot as against war 
would have to be an indirect influence. I never heard of 
a-decision as to the declaration of war being left to pop- 
ular vote, and cannot conceive that it would be so. The 
most that woman, or man for that matter, can do in 
using the ballot to prevent war is to elect men and part- 
ies to power who are known to be strongly imbued with 
a desire to maintain peace. 

I have an idea that there will be many women, like 
men, who will not figure out just how their vote is going 
to affect varieties of subjects. It is a matter in which 
we all need education, women as well as men, and men 
as well as women. 


Zona Gale Says People Will End War 


If women in Europe today had had the ballot, obvi- 
ously it would have made no difference in the coming of 
war. The ballot is in the hands of thousands of Euro- 
pean men who would have prevented the war if they 
could. No ballot at all can prevent war when the deci- 
sion is not in the hands of the people. 

But for the future, this will become another matter. 
The coming of peace is now a living issue. Not the 
Hague conferences and not the gift of millions are going 
to make this war end war. The people are going to end 
war. Appropriations for armament, for fortifications, 
for the maintenance of armies, cannot be made unless the 
people are back of the legislators who vote the appro- 
priations. 

No legislator who stands for war as a means of 
settlement of national or international difficulties would 
have the vote of women. ‘The vote of women would 
never support the legislator who is opposed to interna- 
tional disarmament. And from now on, the principles 
of legislators regarding these things will begin to be as 
openly on record as their principles regarding the tariff 
or the railroads or the corporations or woman suffrage. 

Dr. Charles Fleischer says that women are too hu- 
mane to permit the slaughter of wars and too good house- 
keepers to tolerate its wastefulness. 

Jane Addams says: “Woman suffrage will un- 
doubtedly lessen the tendency to war. There is already a 
large group of people who realize the folly and wicked- 
ness of war, and this group includes more women than 


-| kee county. 


WOMEN’S CONVENTIONS 


I-verybody notices the discord in a woman's con- 
vention, Some men even smile a superior smile. They 
never stop to think that the women are doing just about 
what the men do under similar circumstances, 

A woman's convention isn’t so different. If it were 
it would’t attract attention. If the women ran a con- 
vention in a strictly feminine way people would probably 
find it natural. It’s the simple fact that it’s very much 
the same that attracts the notice. 

There’s a lot of wrangling in a woman's convention 
—much of it apparently over immaterial matters. There’s 
a deal of personality—often an unnecessary lot. There's 
frequently a plain lack of a definite decision or even of 
really fruitful discussion on any particular subject. 

_ All these things are found in men’s conventions. 
Whoever doesn't think so hasn't been to many of them. 
If they are not found it’s because the meeting is a merely 
cut and dried affair. Personality, irrelevance, violent dis- 
cussion, sulking in tents—you will find them all. 

There’s a great deal of human nature in women, 
after all. Even in convention they just can't help from 
acting about as men act under similar circumstances — 
The Chicago Herald. 


“NOT BY MEN ALONE” 


Women will be given a place upon the advisory 
wage board to be established by the Industrial commis- 
sion of Wisconsin to make the investigation preliminary 
to the fixing of a minimum wage for women in Milwau- 
Chairman Charles If. Crownhart said: 

“The idea of the Commission in asking citzens to 
serve on the advisory board is to get the co-operation of 
men and women who know conditions in the county and 
who are therefore able to fix a minimum wage which is 
just to both employers and women employees. We feel 
that the people here know conditions better than we do. 
The Commission desires to have women on the board be- 





cause a matter which deals with the wages of women 
cannot be satisfactorily handled by men alone.” 








Was there ever a more pointed acknowledgment of 
the need of participation by women in public affairs? 
LaFollette’s. 


WINTER WORK 


Now that the fall and winter work is well under way, 
hundreds of workers will want to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to make money and make converts to suf- 
frage at the same time. Every suffragists is, therefore, 
urged to become active for the two-fold purpose of gain- 
ing money and winning converts. The cause needs 


THINK THIS OVER 


So far as we know the Woman’s Journal is the only 
suffrage paper of any size in the world which has no 
organization back of it. The Woman Voter of New 
York is backed by the Woman Suffrage Party and the 
State Association of New York. The Woman’s Politi- 
cal World of New York is backed by the Women’s Po- 
litical Union. The Suffragist has the Congressional 
Union in Washington. The English suffrage papers 
have the support of their respective organizations. For 
most of its forty-five years the Woman’s Journal has 
been published without the official support of any or- 
ganization in getting subscriptions, selling the paper at 
meetings, having the service of organizers and speakers 
and in commanding advertising. Most propaganda pa- 
pers die after a few years of troubled existence. The 
Journal is the oldest surviving suffrage paper in the 
world and although weekly, it has never missed an issue. 

The suffragists as a whole are, however, well or- 
ganized, and we believe the time has come for the organ- 
izations and the Journal to work in co-operation as never 
before. See the Woman's Journal offer to the State Suf- 
frage Association on page 302. A. E. R. 


TO FORTY-ONE NATIONS 


very week the Woman's Journal goes to forty-one 
nations, besides the United States, as follows: Argen- 
tine, Australia, Austria, Bavaria, Bermuda, Bohemia, 
Canada, China, Denmark, England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, India, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, Java, Korea, New Zealand, Norway, 
Persia, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Scotland, Siberia, So. 
Africa, So. America, Sumatra, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Wales, Cuba, Hawaii, Canal Zone, W. Indies, Philippine 
In spite of the war we hear that most of the 


A. E. R. 


Islands. 








[papers are being received, 


A NOBLE ARMY 


The public schools of the United States have at 
present 495,000 teachers, the private schools 80,000. Not 
a large army beside the hosts of the Kaiser or of the Al- 
lies, but an army which is just as surely making history. 

Teachers’ News Létter. 

They are making history, and making citizens, but, 
except in about a dozen States, very few of them are rec- 
ognized as worthy to vote. A. S. B. 


ARE YOU AMBITIOUS? 





money and it needs converts. Progress is practically im- 
possible without money, and converts we must have if 
we are to make headway fast enough for these stirring 
times. 

Would you like to take the chance of making 240 
converts a week if it meant a little income of $6.00 a 








men. 
Remember. that every time you do a stroke of work 


for equal suffrage, you are doing it also for the ending 
of international slaughter. A. S. B. 





week to use for the cause or as you think best? 
If you are interested to accomplish as much for suf- 
frage as it’s humanly possible, write for the details of 


Are you ambitious for equal suffrage? A good 
means of realizing your hopes for justice and equality 
will be to place The Woman’s Journal in six places: a 
public library, a high school or college, in a newspaper 
office, in the waiting rooms of your doctor, your dentist, 
and your dressmaker. A. E. R. 


Will you write to a friend, urging her to subscribe 





this offer. A. E. R. 


for The Woman’s Journal? 
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neces oes al on mam ae tat 
x | | | 
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a a eee | | 
| — 
Fal | 
PROPOSITION D Column 700 1400 | $8.96 |$700.00 $490.00 $210.00 $42.00 |2 184.00) $36.96 | 192 1.00'$263.00'$47 3.00; $466.00||2877.00)| 2884.00, 4340.00 
| 
- | | | - 2 
PROPOSITION E uta | 50 | 100 | $0.63 | $50.00] $35.00 |$15.00/| $3.00 |$156.00| $2.64 |$137.00] $19.00 | $34.00 | $33.00 ||$205.00|$206.001$310.00 
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SEVERAL WOMEN 
IN LEGISLATURE 


Oregon Has First Woman Rep- 





resentative — Mrs. Heartz | 
Elected in Colorado 
Returns from all of the women 


candidates for office in the seal 


frage States have not yet been re-; 


: ? : | 
ceived. It is certain, however, 
that Colorado = and 


Oregon will have women in the 


Arizona, 


Legislature. 

Mrs. Frances Willard Munds 
was elected to the Arizona Senate, 
column. | 
Oregon also will have its first 
woman in the Legislature. Miss 
Marian Towne of Jackson County 


as told in another 


was elected to the House, and is 
said to be the only Democrat in 
the lower branch. 

In Colorado, of ten women can- 
didates for political positions only 
two were successful. ‘They are 
Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, re- 
elected State Superintendent of 
instruction, and Mrs. Evangeline 
Heartz, elected to the lower 
House of the Legislature. Mrs. 
Heartz in the House and Mrs. 
Helen Ring Robinson in the Sen- 
ate, will be the women legislators 
during the coming session. 

Mrs. Bradford’s 
close one against Miss Katherine 
L. Craig, but she won by 83,604 
votes against 81,958. 


race was a 


Women already hold several 
minor positions in California. 
Shasta County has a woman treas- 
urer, Yolo County a woman 
coroner, and several counties have 


women superintendents of schools. 


Miss Daisy Ogden of Daven- 
who is said to be the only 
passenger agent in the 
world, said recently: “Now that 
the ice has been broken the field 
will be easier to enter. The rail- 
roads are beginning to realize that 


port, la., 
woman 


women can serve the public and 
their employers just as efficiently 
and loyally as men. I have great 
hopes for women in railroad po- 
sitions in the future.” 





Literature cannot offer too much 
concerning “The Greatest American” 
and we are indebted to Janet Jen- 
nings, who, under this title (Cantwell 
Printing Co., Madison, Wis.) gives ex- 
cerpts from Abraham _ Lincoln’s 


speeches, messages and letters, draw- 
ing through these the simple, forceful 
character of the great man. 


KANSAS WOMEN’S 
VOTE SURPRISE 


Exceeded All Estimates — Elec- 
tion Officials Caught Unawares 
by Number at Polls 


The size of the women’s vote in 
Kansas last week exceeded all es- 
timates. [t was the first opportun- 
itv of Kansas women to figure in 
a gubernatorial or 
and the 


congressional 
election, returns showed, 
according to the Topeka Daily 
Capital, that their vote ranged 
from 40 to 60 per cent. of the total 
vote cast. Any idea that the wom- 
en of Kansas did not care for the 


ballot now that they have it was 


dispelled on Noy. 3. 
Complete returns from sixty- 
two towns and cities, scattered 


showed a 
cast, as com- 
50,904 votes in the 
localities two years ago. 
rhese figures are all the more sur- 
prising in view of the fact that the 
election in 1912 was a presidential 
one, while this year it was only a 
Out of the 
87,220 votes women cast 37,318. 


widely the State, 
total of 87,220 votes 


over 


pared with 
same 


congressional one. 


“A marked feature of the elec- 
tion in Kansas is the extent to 
which women went to the polls,” 
says the Capital. “In some of the 
cities nearly half the vote was cast 
by the women, in others 40 per 
cent. To what extent the women 
voted in the country precincts does 
not appear from the returns at 
hand, but all reports agree that 
the women cast many thousands 
more votes than was expected and 
predicted and this vote may reach 
200,000.”’ 

Even the election officials were 
caught unawares by the number of 
women at the polls. There were 
so many at ‘Topeka that Attorney- 
General Dawson gave an opinion 
that the voting places should not 
close until all who had arrived be- 
fore the closing hour had had an 
opportunity to vote. 

“Doubtless 
from the fact that the public au- 


this condition arises 


not made sufficient 
preparation to take care of the 
large number of new voters this 
year growing out of the suffrage 
amendment,” said the Attorney- 
General. 


thorities have 





With only a few scattered pre- 
cincts missing, the majority for 
prohibition in the State of Wash- 
ington is 15,223. 








cartoons. 











CARTOON SERVICE 
BY LOU ROGERS 


Only Woman Professional Suf- 
frage Cartoonist Announces 
Plan for State Organizations 





Miss Lou Rogers, only woman | 
professional cartoonist in the} 
United States, has been working 
with Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett 
and Miss Elinor Byrnes of the 
National Suffrage Association to 
perfect a plan by which a suffrage 
cartoon service can be arranged 
to help the various suffrage head- 
quarters. She has been success- 
ful and wishes to announce the de- 
tails of the plan for syndicating 


She will furnish cuts four col- 
umns wide and proofs at. $5.00 
each and postage both ways. The 
cartoons are to be credited to the 
paper in which they appear first, 
copyrighted. 
Among the papers which will print 
the original cartoons are Harper's 
Weekly, Judge, the New 
Press and the Woman's Journal. 

The cartoons furnished by Miss 
Rogers may be used in newspaper 


since they are all 


York 


articles, and on flyers and cam- 
paign literature. They make ex- 
cellent suffrage arguments and are 
eagerly sought by those who re- 
alize the advantage of illustrated 
propaganda. 

The Woman's Journal has twe 
of these cartoons which have been 
planned to appeal especially to the 
farm folk, and about a dozen 
others which make a more general 
appeal and which have been used 

1 Judge and other publications. 

Those who wish to use the syn- 
dicated cartoons should write to 
Miss Lou Rogers, 30 Charles 
street, New York City. 

A. E. R. 

Most of the 6500 women regis- 
tered for the school election last 
week in Louisville, Kv., went to 
the polls. 





The New Hampshire Equal Suf- 
frage Association is holding its 
convention this week in Manches- 
ter. 


The Mississippi Woman Suffrage 
Association is rejoicing in securing 
for treasurer, an active business wom- 
an, Miss Ethel M. Clagett of Natchez. 
Miss Clagett has the distinction of be- 
ing secretary and treasurer of the 


FAKE AND DIRTY 
LITERATURE USED 


Antis Used Scurrilous Fliers— 
Keep Sources of Campaign 
Funds Hidden 








Not only was “fake” literature, 
purporting to come from suffrag- 
ists, used against votes for women 
in the campaign States, but much 
of that avowedly anti-suffrage was 
of a scurrilous sort. The Dead- 
wood, S. D., Telegram comments 
on one such leaflet, called “So 
That the People May Know” 
“As is befitting such a sheet, its 
birthplace and parentage is not 
shown. There is nothing to iden- 
tify it except the hiss and the sting 
and the trail of the serpent 
throughout its unfair statements 
and misrepresentations, and its in- 
sulting cartoons.” 

The Nebraska State 
finds a similar reticence in regard 
to the funds used against suffrage. 


Journal 


“The woman suffrage organiza- 
tion kept the voters apprised dur- 
ing the campaign of the source 
and amount of its campaign fund. 
Enormous amounts were obvious- 
ly spent in postage, printing and 
newspaper advertising by organ- 
izations opposed to woman suf- 
frage. None of these have told 
how much money they spent or 
where they got it. There is some 
question whether the law requires 
If it does not, it 
Tt is clearly 


this accounting. 
should be changed. 
unfair to the voters to subject 
them to bombardments from con- 
cealed trenches with nobody to be 
held responsible if dum-dum_ bul- 
Some of this anti- 
and adver- 


lets are used. 
suffrage campaigning 
tising was done from New York 
with money sent from New York. 
This, like the importation of cam- 
paign funds for Congressmen, is 
a subject for federal consideration, 
and Congress has already shown 
an interest in the subject.” 


eee 


The (suftrage) movement has 
followed the line of least resist- 
ance, bit every victory is likely fo 
make the next one easier. The 
cause has won in a State as far 
east as Kansas and if at the latest 
trial the friends of suffrage had 
not gained a single State they 
could have been reasonably sure 
that the leaven was working.— 





Natchez Chamber of Commerce. 





The Boston Transcript. 


FOUND PATIENTS 
TOO PATIENT 


Woman Head of Chicago’s Tu- 
berculosis Hospital Puts An 
End to Parasites 








Miss Ada Belle McCleery, su- 
perintendent of. the Cook County 
tuberculosis hospital, takes the po- 
sition that the institution should 
be operated for the benefit of per- 
sons having tuberculosis, says the 
Chicago Herald.’ In accordance 
with this view, she has within the 
last five months ejected about 
sixty inmates who didn’t have the 
disease. 





The inmates, as may be im- 
agined, did not go without a pro- 
test. They didn’t have tubercu- 
losis, but they liked the place. Be- 
sides, some of them had some 
other sort of trouble, which they 
thought entitled them to some 
consideration. Furthermore, the 
place was a public institution. 

In other days such arguments 
might not have fallen on deaf ears. 
That was before the idea that an 
institution should be operated in 
accordance with its original de- 
sign was prevalent in official 
circles. It was, in brief, when the 
prevailing idea was that it should 
be operated primarily for the 
benefit of politicians and their 
friends. 

But Miss McCleery evidently 
belongs to the new school of 
thought. She takes the very prac- 
tical view that the business of an 
institution is to attend to its own 
business and that alone, She is 
also apparently wedded to the 
simple but useful idea that a pub- 
lic institution can get aiong with- 
out a lot of barnacles attached to 
it in various capacities. 

Her attitude and action show 
the special value of women in cer- 
tain public places. Women have 
a very concrete, very practical 
way of looking at things. Though 
often taxed with want of logic, 
they manifest a rare devotion to 
it where graft in public institu- 
tions is concerned. And that is 
greatly needed. 

Many a man would have over- 
looked the fact that a tuberculosis 


hospital ought to be reserved for 


tuberculosis patients. Almost any 


sensible woman would see it at 





the very first glance. 
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ANTS CHILDREN 
WTO LIKE COUNTRY 


Mrs. Bradford, Reelected Super- 
intendent, Has Done Big 
Things in Colorado 





Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, who 
‘was re-elected State Supérintend- 


COLORADO 


Better Roads Amendment Passes 


rado women helped to pass not 


GIVES 
REFORM VICTORY 





and Probably Measures Urged 
by Judge Lindsey 





At the recent election in Colo- 


IMRS. LAWRENCE 


English Suffragist Makes Definite 


land 
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ON WORLD PEACE 





uggestions and Mayor Curley 
Speaks for Suffrage 





Mrs. Pethick Lawrence of Eng- 


spoke in Boston Sunday 


ent of Public Instruction in Colo-}only the State-wide prohibition |afternoon in the interests of world 
rado at the recent election, has|amendment but an amendment|peace and woman suffrage. The 
accomplished a great deal for chil-|for better roads. Early returns|definite suggestions she made 
dren in the country schools. also, according to the Denver Ex-|were: | 


I 


« 


These children, says the Den- 
ver Express, are beginning to 
learn how to make their own liv- 
ing and that the country is a 
mighty good place to earn it. 

“Mrs. Bradford knows that pub- 
lic schools, country as well as city 
—must teach the many children 
how to make their own way in the 
world and not teach the few how 
to make the many work for them. 

“*And her work is only started. 
It takes a good while to revamp a 
public school system, especially 
one that has been handicapped by 
standpat customs and poorly paid 
teachers.’ 

“But Mrs. Bradford has vision, 
ability and fighting spirit. So she 
has pushed the good work a long 
way toward completion. 


j 
l 
1 


l 


“She wants the country schools 
of Colorado to help make country 
ehildren satisfied with the coun- 
try. She wants them to enable 
country girls and boys to learn 
the things that will be of practical 
use to them on the farm. 

“So she is striving to get teach- 
ers who have been raised in the 
country. Their familiarity with 
farm problems enables them to 
make farm life attractive. City- 
bred teachers in country .schools 
too often arouse in the breasts of 
country school pupils a desire to 
desert the country for the city. 

“Domestic science — meaning 
plain cooking, sewing, housekeep- 
ing—-for the girls and farm chem- 
istry for the boys are two of her 
for 
She wants the schools to 


hopes Colorado’s country 
school. 
help the girls to be useful wives 
and mothers, the boys to be pros- 
perous, efficient farmers.” 


CHICAGO TO OPEN 
CITY DANCE HALL 
Woman Head of Welfare Depart- 


ment Plans Step to Check Evil 
Conditions 





Within a month Chicago will 
take its first steps to guard against 
the evils of privately conducted 


: , On Nov. 5 the Massachusetts 
public dance halls by opening) 4 <ociation had its first Mite Box 
dance halls of its own. The plan, Tea 
which was announced last week, 


was drawn up by Mrs. Leonora Z. 
Meder, head of the welfare depart- 


ment. Mrs. Meder recently vis-] . z : ; 
‘ ; " .. |five cents to begin saving again. 
ited Cleveland and other cities} _. “lie 
. er haf To the great surprise of the 
which maintain municipal dance : : 
halls committee in charge the boxes 
averaged over $1.75. The con- 


Mrs. Meder proposes to ask the 
Chicago women’s clubs to furnish 
chaperons, and has received assur- 
ance of their co-operation. One 
of her strongest supporters in the 
plan is Mrs. Gertrude Howe Brit- 
ton, head of the Juvenile Protec- 
tive League. Mrs. Britton says 
that improperly conducted dance 
halls are responsible for the delin- 
quency of many young boys and 
girls. 

Caroline, L. Sawyer, daughter 
of the late Dr. Samuel Sawyer and 
Lucy (Tufts) Sawyer, died recent- 
ly at her home in Cambridge, 
Mass. She was a strong advocate 


fourths jury verdicts in civil cases, 


cases of minors and first offend- 
ers. 
were approved heartily by Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey. 


submission, within six years, of 


elections to consider initiated and 


ONE CONGRESSMAN 


ress, make it probable that the 
amendment permitting  three- 
ind allowing women to serve on 
uries, has passed, along with the 
ill creating a child welfare com- 
nission, and the bill permitting 
certain: criminal 


srobation in 


All of these latter measures 


The amendment preventing re- 


measures rejected under the 
initiative and referendum, an- 
other empowering the gover- 


nor to call, by petition, special 


referred measures, and one mak- 


ing newspapers public utilities, 


were all defeated. 


LOSES IN WEST 





Seldomridge Beaten in Colorado 
—Congressional Union Cam- 
paigned Against Him 

One of the Democratic Con- 
gressmen in the Suffrage States, 
against whom the Congressional 
Union campaigned, was defeated 
—Representative H. H. Seldom- 
It was a close 
may 


ridge of Colorado. 
vote 
factor 


women’s 
the 
against Seldomridge. He received 
25,162 votes against 27,180 for his 
opponent, ‘ 


vote and the 


lave been decisive 


It is noteworthy that Congress- 
men Taylor and Keating and Sen- 
ator Thomas, who had all made 
something of a record for suffrage 
at Washington, were successful in 
the election. 


THE MITE BOX 


Last summer the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. 


to make it easy to save money for 





launched a new scheme 


suffrage. 

The idea was the Mite Box—a 
collapsible box easily sent by mail, 
with good suffrage propaganda on 
it. 


Those who came brought their 
the 


everybody brought a new one for 


boxes with contents, and 


tents ranged from three cents up. 

Mrs. F. P. Magoun, 585 Boyls- 
ton street, Boston, will be glad to 
give information as to wholesale 
prices and ways of getting the 
boxes placed. 





“Whether or not it be true, as 
George Meredith says, that the awak- 
ening of women is the most indigest- 
ible fact of the last sixty years, it is 
one of the most significant things that 
has ever come to pass in the history 
of the world. The awakening of 
women might be called the great un- 


First, “That there be some ma- 
chinery for insuring a democratic 
control over the foreign policy of 
nations, that no alliance or treaty | 
be made without being submitted 
to the representatives of the 
people.” Second, “The national- 
ization of armaments and a firm 
prohibition against allowing a pri- 
vate firm with international stock- 
holders to manufacture arms and 
make a profit out of war.” Third, 
“That women as well as men be 
represented at the next The 
Hague Conference.” 

“You Americans send a woman 
like Jane Addams of Chicago or 
Lillian Wald of New York,” said 
the speaker. “Another thing we 
must insist upon is that great na- 
tions shall not transfer provinces 
or possessions to other nations 
without the consent, by referen- 


dum, of the people of the 
provinces. We must demand 
some such international agree- 


ment for the protection of weaker 
nations such as your ex-President 
Roosevelt suggests. Let us have 
a Parliament of the Nations of 
Europe so that if any one nation 
must have a seaport it can get that 
seaport by some legal, peaceful 
bargain, and not by killing their 
own sons and our sons.” 

Mrs. Pethick Lawrence urged 
the women of the United States, 
as a neutral nation, to organize 
and lead the women other 
countries in a‘ movement which 
should result in a world-wide or- 
ganization of women, whose influ- 
the 


of 


ence will be felt when time 
comes to make the terms of peace. 
Other speakers at the meeting 
were Mayor Curley, Mr, Ignatius 
McNulty and Miss Florence Lus- 
comb. Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
presided. 

Mayor Curley said that in the 
future the women of the country 


would have a more powerful 
voice in questions of war and 
peace, and the woman's voice 


would always be for peace, and 
many of the present evils which 
lead to war would be done away 
with, and that he considered the 
man with 


objected 


unsafe to trust any- 


body's rights who to 
women's rights. 


The Just Government League 
of Maryland held a large and suc- 
cessful Bazaar last week in Balti- 
more, 

So many women visitors at the 
Old People’s Home on Vincennes 
avenue in Chicago have discussed 
politics that a majority of the resi- 
dents there registered for the last 
election. 


Women surgeons have proved 
themselves of use in the European 
war. The London correspondent 
of the Medical Record quotes Dr. 
Mlorence Stoney as saying that at 
when shells 


Antwerp were 


screaming overhead and part of 





rest only in the sense that it repre- 
sents a largely conscious, or a half- 
conscious, development of certain life 
forces. The woman’s movement is not 
a feminist movement at all, but a hu- 





of equal suffrage. 


man movement,” 


the roof of the hospital blown off 
there was no sign of fear or panic, 
but all went about their work as 
orderly as if it were a picnic in the 
park, 


DR. SHAW’S 
LIFE-STORY 


Read “The Story of a Pioneer”—the wonderful life story 
of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw—as told by herself, beginning in 
the November 


METROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 


Dr. Shaw’s autobiography is peopled with great men and 
women already made familiar to us by history, and to meet 
them again in this atmosphere with their love for freedom and 
glad zeal for life, makes the story a personal inspiration to 
every reader. 


SPECIAL 10 DAYS’ OFFER 


We will send you Tree the November and December 
(Christmas) numbers if you will mail to us the coupon below 
with $1.50 (regular annual subscription price) for one year's 
subscription to the Metropolitan to begin with the January, 
1915, number. By accepting this liberal offer you will get the 
complete Life Story of Dr. Shaw and 14 numbers of a 
beautiful and interesting magazine. 





Metropolitan Magazine, 


CUT OUT 482 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
AND Enclosed is $1.50 for one year’s subscription to your 
AIL magazine beginning with the January, 1915, number. 
M You are to send to me Free your November and 

THIS December (Cartetmas) numbers. 
(Signed) 
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VERMONT WOMEN ter; V ice-presidents, Mrs. Charles 
IN CONVENTION °*. Van Patten, Burlington, and 


Mrs, Evelyn Lena Fuller, Wood 
State Suffrage Association Holds stock; corresponding secretary, 
Annual Meeting in Burlington \Irs, John B. Taylor, of Burling- 


—Elect Officers — ton; recording secretary, Mrs. 
The Vermont State Suffrage Mary Grace Canfield, Woodstock : 
treasurer, Mrs, Julia Ashley 


Association held its annual con- 
vention last week at Burlington. 
Special features of the conventicn- 
rer. 


Pierce, Rochester; auditor, Mrs. 
lessie Briggs Tinkham, Roches- 


were addresses by Mrs. Beatrice 
Forbes-Robertson Hale and Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park. ‘The call for the first grand jury 

The following officers convene the rules 
elected : Honorary president,2! the Washington 
Mrs. Julia Ashley Pierce, Roch-Court was recently issued. Of the 
ester; President, Mrs. Frances75 names drawn, 28 were those of 


Rastall Wyman, Manchester Cen- women. 


TEN DOLLARS FOR ONE VOLUME 


W ANTED—Volume I of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, published in 1870—for the Librar: 
of the University of Wyoming 


to under new 


were 
Superior 











HOUSE WORK—Armenian young man of 
22, whe has worked at Massachusetts Gen 
eral Hospital, wants to do housework in 
private family. Speaks some EKuglish. Ad 
dress Arthur Zukemian, 95 Woodrow Avye., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


SONG POEMS WANTED =. 


and arrange for publication immediately. Write today 
Dugdale Co., Studio 1210 Washington, D. C. 





To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E, L. Grimes CoMPANY, 
22 Pearl St., Boston. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LATEST CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 


JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
NOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
covers many States and many arguments. 
100, 75c. 
BALLOTS AND BROOMS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. Illustrated. 
paid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. A brief answer to anti-suffrage charges againet 
prominent suffrage leaders. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 0c. 
MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 
By Caroline Bartlett Crane. A powerful und womanly appeal for votes for 
mothers. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig). A new potot of view—that of the profes- 
sional woman. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
§ A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.25. 
+} EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE 
> Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 
} THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 
4 Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 
> AN OPEN LETTER TO CLEEGYMEN. 
a Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.50. 


Postpaid, each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 


Spicy presentation of anti-suffrage fallacies. It 
Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 


Short aud to the point. Price, pest- 
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: MISS BLACKWELL'S REBUTTAL. 
Price postpaid, 2 for & cents; per 100, $2.00 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 


A TRUE STORY. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per dos.; TS cemts per 100. 


LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. ’ 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50 cents. 


ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 
Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02 


Order from 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


; 65385 Beylston Street Beeston, Mase. 
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AS t ae — . 


By Agnes.E. Ryan 






Today, as The Woman's Journal.goes to the.forty-eight States 
in this Union and to the forty-one foreign countries where it now 
has subscribers, representative suffragists of the nation are assem- 
bled in Nashville, Tennessee, in behalf of American womanhood. 
This is the forty-sixth year that.such a body has met in the inter- 
ests of full democracy. It has been a long struggle. 

From the East and from the West, from the North and from 
the South haye come women by the score intent on hastening the 
day of women’s full enfranchisement. As never before they are 
courageous and determined, for as never before they are moved by 
strong feeling. Some are rejoicing over victory, others are recov- 
ering from defeat after many months of arduous labor and ardent 


hopes; others come with the burden of the 1915 campaigns on their|!™ @ very indifferent manner, he re- cording to Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
ar that is} ™@"ked, “There are three pairs of Catt, is $30,000 more than was 


shoulders, while all are heavy-hearted over the world w 
devastating countries and annihilating the men of great nations, 
and has perhaps for years put an end to the women’s movement in 
the Old World. 

No rejoicing over victories in America can but be tinged with 


sorrow over the grief and anxiety of the women of the other na-|©@" Stoop to marry an unknown up- Hall, says the New York Times. 


Mme. Rosika Schwimmer of Hungary will rejoice, as will 
the suffragists of the world over the victory in the West last week. 


tions. 


tical ring in the country,” 

Second Passenger: “That's right. 
But how did you know where I’m 
from?” 
First--Passenger: “I 
ledo Blade. 


don t.”—To- 





Edward was the proud owner of his 
first pair of trousers. On the occa- 
sion of his first wearing them a neigh- 
bor dropped in and chatted with his 
father, but, much to Edward’s dis- 
gust, the all-important subject . was 
not mentioned. The little fellow 
stood it as long as he could. Then, 


pants in this room.’’—Harper’s Maga. 
zine. 





“Is it possible that you, of a fam- 
ily eminent for seven generations, 


start?” 
The young girl answered coolly: 
“Well, I prefer to marry a man with- 


But she will do much more than that. She will tell us of the strug-] out a name rather than a name with- 
gle for existence on the part of the women across the water, be-|out a man.” 


cause of the bitter, brutal and wholly avoidable war that is now be- 
ing waged, and she will make us thankful, not only that we are 


winning victories, but that we are not fighting for our lives and]™other, on stepping out of a fast ele-| president, who had been cam- 
vator at the sixteenth floor, remarked: 


“O 


mourning for our fathers, husbands, sons and brothers. 





Little Margie, in company with her 


mamma, I tought my tummey 


This forty-sixth National Convention will go dowa in history] woula qet uptairs fore we did!”—Chi- 


as a great, unanimous demonstration in behalf of world peace, ale 


demand for international disarmament and international police. 
The war will be used as the great object lesson for pointing the 
moral for votes for women, for it is generally recognized, even by 


s ‘ I 
10se who are advocates rotes for women, that, hac ie : 
those who are not advocates of votes fo ome t 1 the ucts, it is not surprising that the Gen- 


eral Federation of their clubs is now 


women of Europe been enfranchised, the great war of 1914 would 
have been avoided. 


Never before in the history of the world have the women of] serve the forests and other natural] Mrs. James Lees Laidlow, head 
the different nations known so much of each other's lives and|resources of the country.—Exchange.|of the Manhattan Borough organ- 


never before have they been so closely bound together. The sor- 
rows of the women of the warring nations are the sorrows of the 
women of the world and their hearts are “as one great heart that 
bleeds.” 

When Mme. Schwimmer has finished her speech at the con- 


vention, the hosts that have gathered will realize anew the glor-|dent Hadley, “but we have a feeling}re-clected State Superintendent of 
jous meaning of the “Battle Hymn of Women,” by Ella Wheeler} here at Yale—that no souls—are) Public Instruction in Colorado; 


Wilcox : 


“They are waking, waking, waking, 
In the East and in the West; 
They are throwing wide the windows to the sun; 
And they see the dawn is breaking, 
And they quiver with unrest, 
lor they know their work is waiting to be done, 


“They are waking in the city, 
They are waking on the farm, 
They are waking in the boudoir and the mill; 
And their hearts are full of pity 
As they sound the loud alarm 
To the sleepers who in darkness slumber still. 


“In the guarded harem prison, 
Where they smother under veils, 
And all echoes of the world are walled away, 
Though the sun has not yet risen, 
Yet the ancient darkness pales, 
And the sleepers in their slumber dream of day. 


“Oh, their dreams shall grow in splendor, 
Till cach sleeper wakes and stirs, 
Till she breaks from old traditions and is free. 
And the world shall rise and render 
Unto Woman what is hers, 
And welcome in the race that is to be. 


“Unto Woman, God the Maker 
Gave the secret of His plan; 
It is written out in cipher on her soul. 
From the darkness you must take her, 
To the light of day, O Man! 
Would vou know the mighty meaning of the scroll.” 
’ 
As the world is looking to the United States to throw its in- 
fluence and power to stop the war and to prevent future wars, so 
the world is looking on to see how the United States handles the 
women’s movement. Our nation is on trial to make good its 
boasted democracy, to show that it has power beyond other na- 
tions. The United States has made good in that it has conferred 
full enfranchisement on the women of more than half of this great 
continent. It is a great pity that it did not succeed in giving the 
rights of American citizenship to all of the seven States which voted 
on woman suffrage on November 3. It is too bad that we have not 
at least one woman in the national congress who can adequately 
present the woman's point of view and raise her voice in the Sen- 


ate or the House of Representatives in the interests of world peace 
and conservation of men when the questions of war and neutrality 


come up. 

But the women are waking; they will soon take their places 
in the councils that decide the welfare of nations, and whatever 
else results from the forty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association, it is certain that a mighty stroke will be 
given for liberty and peace and humanity. 


ago Tribune. 


Since women have always’ been 


adepts in canning and preserving all} made by Mrs. Raymond Brown, 


nanner of garden and orchard prod- 


proceeding on a larger scale to pre- 





A visiting clergyman, who was tu 
preach before the students at Yale, 
asked how long he was expected to 
talk. 

“We put no limit,” replied Presi- 


saved—after the first twenty min- 
utes."—The World's Work. 

A Frenchwoman living in America 
contracted with a builder to repair 
her house. When he sent in his bill, 
it was larger than the price agreed 
upon. Justly indignant, she remon- 
strated with him in these remarkable 
words: “Sir, you are dearer to me 
than when we were first engaged!” 
Little Edward had learned the 
meaning of neutrality. He was being 
urged by his father to say that he 
was Irish and by his mother to say 
that he was French. The child 
looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
decided the argument by saying: “I 
am not going to tell either of you 
what I am, and then we will all be 
friends.”"—Chicago ‘Tribune. 





“The most costly sport of all,” sald 
Lord Wimbourne, “is not polo but 
yachting.” 
He smiled and added: 
“Yachting is so fruinously expen- 
sive that a yacht might well be called 
a floating debt.” 
A New Jersey Senator tells of a 
farm-hand who philosophizes. One 
morning the Senator came upon this 
man feeding the chickens. Alexander 
stopped him with: “Good mawnin’, 
suh! I been thinkin’ this mawnin’, 
and I made up my mind, suh, as I’s 
lookin’ at these heah chickens, that 
they’s the usefullest animal they js. 
You c’n eat ’em ‘fo’ they’s bo’n, and 
aftah they’s daid!”—Washington Star. 








Pat: “Yis, sorr, wur-rk is scarce, 
but Oi. got a job last Sunday that 
brought me foive dollars.” 

Mr. Goodman: “What! you broke 
the Sabbath?” 

Pat (apologetically): ‘Well, sorr, 
‘twas wan av us had t’ be broke.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





Now suppose, children, one of your 
schoolmates should strike you, and 
the next day you should bring him an 


turning good for evil,” said the Sun- 
day school teacher. 
A little girl raised her hand. 


“what is it?” 
“Then,”. said Elizabeth firmly, “he 





apple.’—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


First Passenger: “I understand 
that your city has,the ragtenest poll-| 


apple, that would be one way of re- 


“Well, Elizabeth,” said the teacher, 


would strike you again to get another. 


Huge Assembly. in Carnegie 


A huge mass meeting at Car- 
negie Hall, New York City, Nov. 
6, served at the same time as a 
jubilee over the new suffrage 
States and as the opening of the 
year’s campaign in the Empire 
State. The enormous sum of 
$105,619 was raised, which, ac- 


ever raised at any suffrage meet- 
ing in the world before. 

It was one of the biggest suf- 
frage meetings held in Carnegie 


Every seat and every box was 
filled, and the upper galleries 
were crowded. There was much 
applause, the entire audience ris- 
ing when Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, the suffragists’ national 


paigning in the Western States 
for the last two months, went on 
the stage. 

The stage was filled with suf- 
frage leaders, and addresses were 


the State president; Miss Mary 
Garrett-Hay, head of the Woman 
Suffrage Party of New York; 


ization; Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe 
of the State of Washington, pres- 
ident of the National Council of 
Women Voters; Mrs. Mary C. C, 
3radford, who has just been 


Rosika Schwimmer, of 
Hungary; Mrs, Ella S. Stewart, 
of Illinois; and Miss Helen Todd, 
of California. Mrs. Catt presided. 
Edith Wynne Matthison read 
Julia Ward Howe's “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” and Mrs. 
Julie Opp Faversham read _ the 
suffrage resolution—her first pub- 
lic appearance as a suffragist. 


Mme. 


“T am all here except my 
voice,” said Dr. Shaw, when she 
was introduced, the audience 


again standing. “I left my voice 
in Nebraska, but | am going back 


AT NEW YORK 


paign. 


anything before in your lives.’ 


—— 
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EETING 
Hall Gives $105)619,. $30,000: 





More Than Was Ever Raised at Suffrage Meeting 





Our great cause never will and 
never can lose. I have sympathy 
with the Antis from whom we 
took two States. It is hard ta be- 
long to an organization which 
never can win, When we began 
the fight the anti-suffragists had 
the whole earth. Pretty soon 
there won’t be enough left for 
them to stand on, but we will 
take them in.” 

Dr. Shaw flung out the eight- 
foot ballot of Nebraska, and she 
said it was no wonder it took 
them so long to count in that 
State. There was great applause 
when she told of the “magnificent 
work of the men” in the suffrage 
campaign in the West. 

“Don’t forget to rejoice over 
the great gain made in the States 
in which we did not win,” said 
Dr. Shaw in conclusion. “It was 


greater than we would have made 


in ten years without the cari- 
With such a magnificent 
leader as you have in New York, 


you should rally for this cam- 


paign as you have never done for 
’ 
The contribution was given in 
pledges from all over the house, 
from Assembly Districts, from 
clubs and from private individ- 
uals. Mrs, Catt, in asking for it, 
said that $200,000 was to have 
been asked for the campaign for 
the State, but on account of fi- 
nancial conditions the women 
were asking only $150,000. 

“We are told that with the 
great need and suffering there is 
at the present time we should not 
make this demand,” she said. “It 
seems to me that that terrible 
thing that is going on in Europe 
should teach every woman in the 
world that she has postponed too 
long getting behind the govern- 
ment of the world.” 

When the collection was in, 
Mrs. Catt said: “It is $30,000 
more than was ever raised at any 
suffrage meeting in the world be- 
fore. If we don’t win in 1915, we 





after it. All our States in the 
West gave us a great victory. 





will at least give the enemy a 
great run for the money.” 








THE NEW AND OLD 


We all remember what the or- 





dinary business office was the days 
before the 
became part of every well equip- 
ped place of business. The dust, 
the dirt, the obscene joke, the to- 
bacco juice that seldom hit the 
cuspidor; these vanished in the 


woman stenographer 


face of feminine invasion. 

We have ali just seen what an 
election day is like as a purely 
masculine enterprise. The polling 
piaces, one and all, bore a strik 
ing resemblance to the old time 
business office, and one and _ all 
they would be improved by the co- 
operation of women with men. If 
you happened to see any pictures 
in the papers of the women voting 
in the West, you will catch the 
point—Mrs. Anna Cadogan Etz. 





Indiana voted down the pro- 
posal to call a constitutional con- 
vention in the State. Suffragists 
had worked for the convention 
with the hope of amending their 
iron-clad State constitution; but 
even the proposal to call a con- 
vention had to receive a majority 
of all votes cast at the election— 
a big handicap. - It is said that the 
majority against the convention 





WOMAN’S PLACE 


A woman in Carthage, Mo., was 
watching a man drive a coal wag- 


on into a neighbor's yard. The 
wagon was heavily loaded. The 


horses couldn’t quite make the lit- 
tle embankment between street 
and yard, so the man assisted 
them by means of a long rawhide 
whip. Again and again the horses 
strained. Again and again the 
whip descended, together with foul 
words from the driver. At last 
the could stand it no 
longer. Going to her front door, 
she called, “If you strike those 
horses once more I will have you 
arrested and turn the case over to 
the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 

The man gave her a furious 
scowl and answered, “What. busi- 
ness is it of yours, I’d like to 
know? Woman’s place is in the 
home.” 


woman 


Every county in Oregon is said 
to have given a majority in favor 
prohibition, In 
Portland the vote was 33,206 for 
and 32,582 
The State, nearly complete; 
showed for prohibition,. 79,984; 


of State-wide 


against prohibition. 





may reach 100,000. 


against 69,950. 





